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courtyard, are seven small temples, and beyond it are two other
court-yards containing chambers, halls etc.
The temples at Po Nagar, near Nha Trang in the district of
Khanh Hoa, are six in number, arranged in two lines, running north
to south, on the top of a hillock. All these buildings were enclosed
by a'wall (PL XV),
The art of sculptor was highly developed in Champa. The best
specimens are, of course, the numerous images of gods and goddesses
discovered in all parts of the country. The bas-relief decorations in
temples are sometimes of high quality.
The Cham artists excelled in floral decorations. Although they
treated foliage in a conventional manner, they added an elemejnt of
grace and beauty which made it highly charming. The style is
purely Indian. Most of the foliage patterns occur on pillars and
pilasters, and are in the shape of scrolls; sometimes, as in India, the
whole scroll is deeply sunk and very clearly and carefully carved.
A few words must be said in conclusion regarding the origin of
the   peculiar   style   of   architecture   prevalent   in   Champa.   The
characteristic feature of a Cham temple seems to be its storied roof
of several stages, in gradually diminishing proportions, each of which
is again a minaure of the whole.   Now this is the characteristic
feature of what is known as the Dravidian style and makes its
appearance as early as the seventh century A.D. in the Mamalla-
puram Raths and the temples at Conjeeveram and Badami.   Any
one who compares the Dhramaraja Rath and Arjuna Rath with the
normal type of temples in Champa cannot but be struck with the
essential resemblance between the Sikharas of the two.   It may not
also be uninteresting to note that the Dhaimaraja Rath is expressly
designated as a temple'of Siva named after the king as (Atyantakama-
Pallavesvara/ as was the case with the Myson temple which was
known as that of Sambhu-Bhadresvara after its founders.   Again,
some of the temples of Champa have an elongated curved roof with
ogival  ends  and this had  its  counterpart in  Ganesh Rath  and
Sahadeva Rath.   The third type of Sikharas, viz. the curved "ones,
resembles Draupadi's Rath and is probably derived from those of
North-Indian style.   The basement of the temples at Champa also
resembles those at Conjeeveram and Badami.   On the whole it seems
impossible  not  to  connect  the style of Champa with the  early
Dravidian style both of which rise into prominence more or less
about the same time.   While we remember that Indians from the
eastern part of India played a prominent part in the colonisation
of the Far East, and also thte great extent to which Indian civilisa-
tion had influenced that of Champa, we need not hesitate to trace
the origin of Cham style to Indian tempfes at Badami,